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Suitable management and recovery of architectural and cultural heritage contribute to promote the development 
of rural towns. This was the case of the work done for 10 years by the Fundacion Huete Futuro (the Huete Future 
Foundation; FHF) in the town of Huete in Cuenca (Spain). This study intended to identify the drivers of impact 
and the social changes that this heritage management led to. To do so, two methodological approaches were 
employed: Participatory Impact Pathway Analysis (PIPA) and Positive Social Change (PSC). The main obtained 


results corresponded to the physical restoration of buildings of historic interest for Huete and the promotion of 
activities of cultural interest. Moreover, the integration of and social participation in the planning and man- 
agement process for recovering heritage were also promoted. This heritage management and its revaluation 
promoted tourist activities that favoured rural development and encouraged a change in social behaviour. The 
population began to perceive its heritage as a means towards empowerment and innovation. 





1. Introduction 


Architectural and cultural heritage in rural communities is an asset of 
collective interests (López et al., 2012) made up of inherited tangible 
and intangible attributes. These attributes can benefit the community’s 
present and future societies (Dela and Anril, 2019) Amit-Cohen and 
Sofer (2016) and allow the past to be commemorated while the com- 
munity becomes a tourist attraction and a source of entertainment and 
commercial use. Heritage is identified as a living leverage to fight 
against imposed structural limitations. Such a heritage is ever-changing. 
It is built from selected elements that are considered typical of a culture 
and it is essential that a society is identified by (Medina, 2017). Cultural 
and architectural heritage gives meaning and direction to local terri- 
tories when it is considered as something invaluable that is owned by the 
local people. This consideration and ownership brings about a source of 
opportunities to promote positive attitudes, drive collective potential 
and reinforce the town’s capacities (Carpio, 2000). It also creates 
learning opportunities through the study of three main aspects: the role 
of its settlements; the location of its settlements; and the integration of 
its settlements towards rural development. In this way, heritage ele- 
ments are incarnated in values and the present vision of the past, and 
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their activation depends on political powers. This activation is often 
previously facilitated by society when the population highlights these 
values as a result of identitarian processes (Prats, 2005). 

The importance that rural heritage gains depends on how its attri- 
butes are being represented and used. This use of heritage is conditioned 
by the local capacity and institutional support to manage it (Caravaca 
et al., 1996). Good management facilitates its being valued and 
conserved, and may have mid and long-term socio-cultural and eco- 
nomic impacts (Martin and Martin, 2016). Along these lines, the Euro- 
pean Union has acknowledged and promoted conserving heritage as a 
means to manifest the local cultural value (Kratzer and Ammering, 
2019). Such conservation requires sustainable planning and manage- 
ment strategies. Public participation plays a key role in this (Fatorié and 
Seekamp, 2017). 

The management of rural heritage through territorial planning and 
land use policies facilitate the integrated understanding and valuation of 
its natural, architectural, and cultural components. Inclusion of the 
territorial dimension and land use in the concept of heritage is key to its 
understanding, treatment, and management. The protection of assets is 
as important as the appreciation of urban environments and different 
land uses. The rural geographic space understood as part of the heritage 
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is known as "Territorial Heritage". In the regional town and country 
planning of Spain (Junta de Andalucia. Consejeria de Vivienda y 
Ordenacion del Territorio, 2006) the territory is conceived as a mosaic of 
protected spaces and physically and functionally articulated elements. 
This system implements planning policies and instruments as a frame- 
work to protect, disseminate, and enhance how territorial cultures 
emerge. Territorial Heritage is thus defined as a geographical space 
constructed by humans from an original physical substratum. Low of 
Spanish Historical Heritage, intending to address heritage protection 
from a territorial approach, defines a "Heritage Area" as diverse and 
complementary assets that represent human evolution with value for the 
use and enjoyment of the community (Florido Trujillo, G, 2013). 

Suitable heritage management allows the acceleration of rural 
development, production, and access to new products, processes and 
services. The main objective of heritage management must be to 
improve people’s quality of life and social interaction, which is funda- 
mental for the planning process (Provenzano et al., 2016). This man- 
agement acts as a means to: (1) extend state action by joint decision 
making with local communities; (2) ensure the fair exchange of tasks to 
generate empowerment in marginal groups; (3) facilitate the constant 
development and joint strengthening of institutions (Cundill et al., 
2013); (4) mitigate juvenile emigration, create jobs and retain human 
capital from rural areas (Martín and Martín, 2016); and (5) facilitate 
resilience in response to rural decline (Li et al., 2019). 

Jimura (2011) points out the importance of well managed heritage as 
part of the economic, cultural and social change process in rural areas. 
On the one hand, it encourages not only the mobilisation of existing 
resources, but also new projects in these lands (Troitino, 1998). It pro- 
motes places of interest being physically restored and facilitates town 
planning to protect and disseminate them (Rodríguez, 1998). On the 
other hand, it encourages looking for stakeholders and building social 
interaction networks (Markey et al., 2008). These networks promote aid 
in some situations of limited resources, generate processes to exchange 
knowledge and experiences; and collect useful information and provide 
social empowerment opportunities (Moulin and Boniface, 2010). The 
ideas that originate from these networks create a vision of development 
and tend to materialise as projects with which they are identified and 
committed (Parrado et al., 2009). 

The objective of this research is to analyse the heritage management 
mechanisms employed by the Fundación Huete Futuro (the Huete 
Future Foundation; FHF) in the Huete town of Cuenca (Spain) and its 
results concerning the recovery of the architectural, cultural and social 
heritage of its community. To do so, the intention was to answer the 
following research questions: (1) which factors made it hard and/or easy 
for management to recover heritage?; (2) what were the main drivers of 
impact by which the heritage management results were diffused?; and 
(3) what main social changes have been made by highlighting heritage? 

The second section of this article presents a literature review about 
the use and application of participative approaches in rural heritage 
management and conservation processes. The third section describes the 
chosen case study. The fourth section presents the methodology and 
developed tools. The fifth section offers the results and an analysis of the 
drivers of impact and the social change created through recovering 
heritage. The sixth section provides the conclusions drawn from the 
answers to the three research questions. 


2. The participative approach in heritage management 


Applying participative approaches to heritage management and 
conservation helps to integrate the knowledge, perspectives and prior- 
ities obtained from local areas (Ericson, 2006), and to exchange 
knowledge among multidisciplinary stakeholders (Li et al., 2020). 
Participation generates mechanisms to promote resilience and social 
commitment; to understand the context (Bustillos Ardaya et al., 2019); 
and to develop innovation, empowerment and social learning processes 
(Toderi et al., 2017). These mechanisms depend on three important 
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measures: participants; their interaction for decision making; and the 
link between discussions and public/political action (Fung, 2006). 

Participative approaches allow the institutional practices and 
mechanisms to be identified that bring about positive changes in 
behaviour in society. Such social changes or impacts depend on each 
project’s context and on participative co-creation. To understand these 
co-creation and innovation processes in participative mechanisms, 
certain tools exist like the Spiral of Innovation (Koutsouris and Zar- 
okosta, 2019). This tool helps to understand different stages of innova- 
tion processes, performed activities and the involved stakeholders, 
whose cooperation depends on social identity, group cohesion and social 
distance (Baynes et al., 2016). In turn, the social impact generated by 
this cooperation can be affected by economic, cultural and social dif- 
ferences in rural communities. To detect these differences, participative 
approaches employ tools like semi-structured interviews, logical 
models, focus work groups and literature reviews (Eker et al., 2017). 

Participative approaches facilitate conflict solving (Pérez et al., 
2002) by communication processes based on diffusing information and 
integrating society into decision making. This integration helps partic- 
ipation strategies to spread and to generate common values (Kovacs 
et al., 2016), which are key for encouraging collaborative governance, 
public deliberation and interactions among civil social groups (Gera, 
2016; Erfani and Roe, 2019). The result is improved quality of decisions. 
Management processes are conferred legitimacy and interested parties’ 
capacities are reinforced (Dietz, 2013). Participative approaches also 
promote shared authority practices through decentralised decision 
making, in part, because vertical government links exist. The local 
community is provided with power to manage its local heritage through 
suitable communication channels with the corresponding administra- 
tive organisations (Stenseke, 2009; Li et al., 2020). 

Applying participative approaches in the present research enabled 
describe and recognize the management mechanisms set up by FHF that 
facilitated the community’s architectural-cultural heritage recovering. 
Two participative approaches were followed: Participatory Impact 
Pathway Analysis (PIPA) and Positive Social Change (PSC). These ap- 
proaches allowed information to be collected that answered the previ- 
ously posed research questions. PIPA (Douthwaite et al., 2008) was used 
to understand impacts on agricultural and rural development projects 
(Douthwaite et al., 2007). PSC was employed to analyse the social 
impact generated by organisations that interact with their societies 
(Stephan et al., 2016). 

PIPA, through participative interviews and workshops, allowed a 
logic model to be created with the results (Knowlton and Phillips, 2012) 
and to graphically analyse the performed management, the drivers of 
impact and the obtained results (Mayne, 2004). Social interaction net- 
works were also identified (Alvarez et al., 2010). These are networks 
that favoured the results and that were formed by key stakeholders and 
institutions who managed the heritage recovery (Richards and Panfil, 
2010). Applying PSC through interviews inspired in the Spiral of Inno- 
vation allowed the social impact generated by the recovery of Huete’s 
architectural and cultural heritage to be analysed. The activities that 
stimulated a change in people’s behaviour were identified at the PSC’s 
three levels: Motivation, Capacity and Opportunity. The “Motivation” 
level corresponds to the organisational practices that develop people’s 
intrinsic motivations. The “Capacity” level relates to those practices that 
stimulate development and putting local knowledge to good use. The 
“Opportunity” level identifies the organisational practices that allow 
inclusive governance structures, collaboration networks and innovation 
mechanisms to be created. 


3. Case study 
3.1. The Huete town context 


The Huete town is located to the northwest of the province of Cuenca 
in the Spanish Autonomous Community called Castilla-La Mancha 
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Fig. 1. Where Huete is located. 


(Fig. 1). Its population is made up of 1748 inhabitants (Instituto 
Nacional de Estadística, 2020). That population has declined (18% in 
the last 19 years) and aged (27% are aged over 65 years). It also receives 
some 700-800 people in the summer. Of its whole population, 60.82% 
work in the services sector; 21.65% work in agriculture; 10.31% work in 
industry; and 7.22% work in the building sector. The town's centre 
houses many historical-artistic monuments that are being renovated or 
are at risk of deterioration (Servicio Público de Empleo Estatal SEPE, 
2018). 


3.2. The Huete Future Foundation 


Huete is one of the towns with considerable architectural-cultural 
heritage in the province of Cuenca. Due to lack of care and conserva- 
tion, its heritage has been completely abandoned for 50 years. This led 
the Hispania Nostra Association, a national association that shows in- 
terest in Spanish Cultural Heritage that is at risk of disappearing or of its 
values being altered. Two of Huete’s heritage assets are on its “Red List” 
(Lista Roja del Patrimonio, 2020). Apart from this, certain social and 
administrative problems have come into play, such as pessimism, 
passiveness, apathy and scarce to no management performed by local 
administrations (Fundacion Huete Futuro, 2009). 

The Huete Future Foundation (FHF) came into being in 2008 to help 
build a future for Huete and its administrative division. This is a private 
not-for-profit organisation that aims to rescue, restore, conserve and 


promote the historical, archaeological, ethnographical and natural 
heritage of Huete. Its other objectives include: setting up channels to 
recover and highlight Huete’s heritage; revaluing the human resources 
that have left the town, but maintaining an emotional link; considering 
collaboration mechanisms with the local administration in relation to its 
heritage; and stressing the role of Huete’s architectural-cultural heritage 
in terms of economic, social and cultural revitalisation. 

The FHF Trust is divided into three colleges (Fig. 2.). The first 
(maximum of 6 people) is formed by the Town Council through the 
mayor/mayoress and two councillors from the two most voted political 
parties. The second college is formed by a maximum of five represen- 
tatives of associations from Huete (legal persons) and two representa- 
tives (natural persons) appointed by FHF members. The third college is 
represented by local people from Huete who wish to work to meet the 
Foundation’s purposes (minimum of six people). The maximum number 
of FHF members allowed to make up the Trust is 25. Moreover, the 
Foundation has created the Foundation’s Friends Network (FFN) that is 
made up of natural and legal persons. This network includes 375 people. 
Most of which live away, but are linked with the network as they were 
born in Huete. The FFN has no other responsibility that contribute 
economically, regularly and sporadically to facilitate performing activ- 
ities that favour the town’s heritage. It also provides logistic support to 
required activities and helps to diffuse the obtained results to allow more 
people to join the network (Fundacion Huete Futuro, 2009). 

The FHF draws up an action plan every year which is the institutional 
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Fig. 2. Internal Mechanism of the Huete Futuro Foundation. 


document that plans which actions and activities are to be carried out. 
From 2008-2019, 110 activities have been performed to work towards 
recovering heritage through three types of action: a) activities that make 
the FHF visible in local, provincial and regional areas, to facilitate 
management and contacts, and to encourage being rooted in Huete (40% 
of its activities); b) information activities that address the population, 
Foundations’ Friends, collaborative organisations and the public 
administration (34% of activities); c) intervention activities to restore 
and recover Huete’s architectural-cultural heritage. The third lot of ac- 
tivities represents 26% of the actions and requires bigger budgets and 
management of more time and efforts (Fundacion Huete Futuro, 2009). 
The FHF plays a triple role while performing these activities: a) a 
promoting stakeholder of intervention projects in heritage; b) a revi- 
talising stakeholder, along with other association groups in the area, 
which motivates and raises the population’s awareness about the socio- 
economic importance of recovering and managing heritage; and c) a 
stakeholder that collaborates with public-private organisations with 
heritage competences. The FHF works in cooperation with the Huete 
Town Council, the owner of most of the town’s heritage. Collaboration 
results in performing works and technical studies, preliminary plans, 
etc., which guide and help to suitably channel technical and economic 
resources from public administrations and private organisations 
(Fundacion Huete Futuro, 2009). The activities and projects undertaken 
by the FHF are shown in detail in Table 1 (see also Figs. 3-7) Fig. 8. 


3.3. Huete’s architectural and cultural heritage 


The Huete town has a rich and varied architectural, civil, religious 
and cultural heritage. Huete was and is one of the most important 
monumental centres in the province of Cuenca. Of its historic-artistic 
architectural heritage, the following stand out: the town wall of 9th 
century Andalusi origin whose remains correspond to the most primi- 
tively built adobe walls; the Luna Castle or Wabda Citadel of Andalusi 
origin, at the top of which Neolithic tools have been found; and convents 
and monasteries, of which eight still exist and only three still stand: the 
Jesuits Convent-School, our Lady of Mercy Monastery, the Jesus and 
Mary Monastery of Justinian nuns. There were also 10 parish churches, 
of which the remains of only three are conserved: Santa Maria de 
Atienza Church, the oldest of them all, and the St. Peter’s and Trinity 
Churches. The civil architecture remains include the Clock Tower, the 
Royal Granary, and the nobles’ Houses-Palace built between the 15th 
and 18th centuries. Nowadays, Huete exhibits its heritage remains in 
five museums. The Floreció de la Fuente Museum houses an interesting 
international contemporary art collection, while the Antonio Pérez 
Foundation Photography Museum has a room for temporary exhibitions. 
The Religious Art Museum includes gold- and silverware made for 
worship from the 16th to 19th centuries, as well as a collection of or- 
naments and liturgical vestments from the 16th to 18th centuries. The 


Ethnographic Museum has a collection of traditional craftwork tools 
from the Natural Alcarria area of Cuenca. The (private) Forge Museum 
exhibits a collection of tools and wrought iron works. Finally, an inter- 
pretation centre exists in relation to the Atienza district festivals as does 
a traditional cave/wine cellar that has been converted into a museum 
(Gonzales, 2016). 


4. Methodology 


This research began by analysing the documents issued by FHF. Then 
the PIPA approach was applied by means of a participative workshop 
and a semi-structured interview. A logic model was built from the re- 
sults. Next the PSC application was followed, which allowed analysis of 
the social change brought about through the mechanisms and practices 
that the Foundation promoted. 


4.1. Analysing documents 


Before field data collection took place, a preliminary analysis was 
carried out of all the activities performed by FHF between 2008 and 
2019. This information is documented in the 25 reports that the Foun- 
dation has edited. They contain technical studies of infrastructures of 
heritage interest, budget analyses, cultural events, informative meetings 
and finished administrative proceedings. They also helped to identify 
the participating key stakeholders and organisations in such activities, 
determining factors and administrative or economic difficulties. This 
preliminary analysis indicated which material needed to be prepared for 
the participative workshop and determined how the interview would be 
designed. These activities are explained below. 


4.2. Participatory Impact Pathway Analysis (PIPA) 


Application of PIPA began with a participative 2-hour workshop held 
in the Huete Town Hall with five representatives of the FHF Trust. Each 
participant received the problems tree, which was previously prepared 
according to the information acquired from the initial analysis of all the 
documents. The participants ratified the causes, problems and effects 
identified in 2008 which led to the establishment of the Foundation. 
Then the participants were handed a timeline, which was also prepared 
beforehand. It identified all the activities, projects, cultural events, 
competitions and festivals promoted by FHF and the key stakeholders 
involved in them. The results were collected using the problems tree, 
and the timeline identified the key factors of the process and the 
stakeholders that would be interviewed. 

The interviews held with the stakeholders collaborated with the 
Foundation helped to identify the perspectives of both the stakeholders 
and the local population in relation to heritage and the importance of its 
management. The Foundation’s management was considered 
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Table 1 
Activities and projects undertaken by the Huete Future Foundation 
(2009-2019). 


Promoting the restoration 
of architectural heritage 


Revitalising activities of 
heritage interest 


Collaborating with other 
organisations to recover 
heritage 

Collaborating in restoring 
the Jesus and Mary 


Restoring nine canvases 
altruistically by the FFN: 


Campaign "Decorate 
your home, brighten up 


2009-2018 your town" Convent to house a 
XI Ediciones: photograph museum: 
2008-2019 2011 


Budget: €618,479.26 
Restoring the paintings 
restore the St Santa Future Foundation" "St. Joseph with the Boy" 
Maria de Atienza reports: 2009-2019 and "St. John the Baptist": 
Church: 2009 2012 
Budget: €12,000 
Drawing up a preliminary 
plan to regenerate the 
old Jesuits school: 2010. 
Budget: €3600 
Condition the small square 
in the Valdemoro del 
Rey District: 2011 
Budget: €2350.00 


Ideas competition to Editing 25 " Huete 


Informative meetings XI 
Ediciones: 2009-2019 


Collaborating to restore 
the Santa Maria de 
Atienza Church apse: 
2013. Budget: €360,000 
Coordinating the work 
group to write new 
subsidiary aesthetic 
regulations of Huete 
constructions and the 
final writing of the 
document proposed to be 
included in Urban 
planning: 2017 
Collaborating in the 
regeneration of the Jesuit 
School/Convent to be 
used as a hotel: 
2018-2020 

Budget: €2700,000 


Website and social 
networks: 2009-2019 


Series of summer 
solstice jazz concerts 
IX Ediciones: 
2009-2019 


Restoring the del Moro 
Passage: 2013 
Budget: €44,040 


Remodelling the Religious Series of Christmas 


Art Museum: 2013 concerts 
Budget: €177,693.75 VII Ediciones: 
2009-2015 


Recreating an audiovisual 
of the “The Candle 
Legend” in Santa Maria 
de Atienza Church crypt: 
2014. Budget: €12,900 

Tourist signposting about 
Huete’s heritage: 2014 
Budget: €40,970.60 

Buying rustic land around 
the town walls and other 
physical structures of 
heritage interest: 
2014-2018 
Budget: €20,796.06 

Restoring a traditional 
wine cellar cave of Cerro 
de Santa Ana: 2017 
Budget: €176,145.75 


Awareness campaign 
about the Huete 
cucumber XI Ediciones: 
2009-2019 


Classic cars exhibition 
and the Alcarria Rally 
Conquense in 2012 
"Buy in Huete" 
Campaign VII Ediciones: 
2013-2019 


1 "Challenges and 
Opportunities of 
Spanish Historical 
Heritage in Rural Areas" 
Symposium: 2017 
Gastronomic Gourmet Innovative ideas 

Fairs: competition: 2018 

2017-2018 

Budget: €17,905.21 
Writing up a Master Plan 

for the Huete Walls in 

the north and the end of 

the eastern side: 2018 

Budget: €23,716 
Buying the land site 

adjacent to the Jesuits 

school: 2018 

Budget: €40,000 
Archaeological study of 

the “El Borbotón” 

architectural saltwater 

aqueduct: 2019 

Budget: €17,025.22 

Awaiting subsidy 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Geophysical exploration 
study with a 3D ground- 
penetrating radar on the 
Alvar-Fánez hill and the 
north wall: 2019 
Budget: €9000 Awaiting 
subsidy 


innovative, which was why the interview was designed following the 
Spiral of Innovation (Koutsouris and Zarokosta, 2019). This design 
identified four stages as part of innovation processes in heritage man- 
agement, and each inspired several questions. Stage 1 corresponded to 
the sources of inspiration and motivation to set up the Foundation and 
its activities, and four questions were used. Stage 2 involved the iden- 
tification of the factors, stakeholders and organisations that made the 
management process easy or hard. Seven questions were used. Stage 3 
corresponded to the mechanisms of disseminating and consolidating the 
necessary Management activities to recover heritage, for which five 
questions were used. Stage 4 corresponded to the analysis of the social 
change in the population, which came about through recovering heri- 
tage. Six questions were used and led to a 22-question survey (see Ap- 
pendix A). 

Those participating in the interviews sought to cover all the inter- 
ested parties: a) the people who took part in the process to set up the 
Foundation; b) the representatives of the Huete associations; c) friends 
and members of the Foundation; d) representatives of the involved 
public administrations; and e) local people from Huete. These interviews 
were characterised by gender, age group, education and the type of 
relationship held with the Foundation (see Table 2). The predominating 
age group was 30-50 years (more than 50%) and the level of education 
was dominated by the third level (more than 60%). Interviews were held 
individually and lasted 30-45 min. They were transcribed, and 
descriptive codes, followed by more interpretative theme codes, were 
used (Erfani and Roe, 2019). 

A logic model was built with the results of the participative workshop 
and interviews (Knowlton and Phillips, 2012). This is explained and 
developed in the Results section. It allowed graphical identification of 
the recourses required and the activities performed by the FHF, which 
later generated certain products, outcomes and impacts. 


4.3. Positive social change (PSC) 


This approach allowed an analysis of the practices promoted by the 
Foundation that brought about a positive social change. By means of the 
aforementioned interviews, these practices were identified and classi- 
fied according to the three PSC levels: Motivation, Capacity and Op- 
portunity (Stephan et al., 2016). Those that promoted intrinsic 
motivations were at the “Motivation” level; those that have stimulated a 
change in behaviour by people’s own free will. The practices that 
stimulated knowledge building through the local population’s own ca- 
pacity and got all the interested parties involved were positioned at the 
“Capacity” level. These practices allowed the processes that generated 
connective leadership to be identified. Finally, at the “Opportunity” 
level came the practices that promoted social inclusion and the creation 
of interaction networks which, in turn, motivated society’s empower- 
ment. This level included the sustainable projects supported by inno- 
vation, which allowed human and economic resources to be mobilised. 


5. Results 


The results presented in this section are arranged in three sub- 
sections. Subsection 5.1 analyses the four factors that influenced the 
recovery of the heritage identified by the local population. Subsection 
5.2 analyses the main drivers of impact; the horizontal/vertical diffusion 
of the results; and the social interaction networks by the logic model of 
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Fig. 6. The Moro passage before (2009) and after restoration (2013). 
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Table 2 


Profile of interviewees. 


Gender 
Female 
Male 
Total 
Age group 
30-50 years 
51-70 years 
71 and older 
Total 
Education 
Primary 
Secondary 
University 
Total 
Type of stakeholder 
Foundation’s Friends 
Foundation Members 


Belonging to other associations 
Civil servants and politicians 


Total 


the results in Fig. 9. Finally, subsection 5.3 analyses the institutional 
practices and mechanisms that brought about a change in social 


behaviour. 


Live in Huete 


3 (12%) 
9 (36%) 
12 (48%) 
4 (16%) 
3 (12%) 
5 (20%) 
12 (48%) 


5 (20%) 
9 (36%) 
14 (56%) 


4 (16%) 
4 (16%) 
4 (16%) 


12 (48%) 


5.1. Factors affecting heritage management 


The analysis of the interviews identified the first factor, namely the 
capacity to mobilise economic resources. These resources were mobi- 
lised through public-private subsidising, along with the voluntary eco- 
nomic payments made sporadically by the Foundation’s Friends. This 





Do not live in Huete 
4 (16%) 9 (36%) 


13 (52%) 


7 (28%) 
5 (20%) 
1 (4%) 

13(52%) 


0 (0%) 
11(44%) 
11(44%) 


6 (24%) 
3 (12%) 
1 (4%) 

3 (12%) 
13 (52%) 
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Fig. 8. The Huete Gastronomic Gourmet Fair held in the Jesus and Mary Convent in October 2017. 


mobilisation of economic resources helped to plan, undertake and 
collaborate with the projects and activities listed in Table 1. Moreover, 
the fact that the Foundation lacked its own funds and its management 
depended on subsidies being approved and on voluntary payments 
limited other projects from being immediately undertaken. Examples of 
such projects are the geophysical exploration project by 3D ground- 
penetrating radar on the Alvar-Fanez hill and the surroundings of the 
town wall, or the archaeological study of the El Borboton saltwater 
aqueduct. These projects are awaiting the requested subsidies. 
Notwithstanding, the Foundation as a promoter facilitated the ideas, 
technical documents and master plans. 

The second factor corresponds to FHF Trust members’ personal ca- 
pacities, thanks to their different competences, attitudes and qualities 
that have enabled activities and projects to recover heritage to be 
managed and carried out. The population’s appreciation of their level of 
knowledge, tenacity and vision has motivated more citizens to partici- 
pate. One clear example of such is the 375 people who are participating 
as Foundation’s Friends. Personal capacities have led to the establish- 
ment of economic, technical, research and social collaboration net- 
works. The results have been disseminated locally. According to the 
interviews, the generational renewal of trust members could involve a 
risk factor for the Foundation’s sustainability. They consider that people 
entering the Foundation with the same capacities and social commit- 
ments, who are willing to invest time in the Foundation and in Huete’s 
future, could be a “complicated” matter. 

The third factor corresponds to the emotional value, a feeling of 
belonging and the commitment that Huete symbolises for representa- 
tives, friends and the population in general. This factor was fundamental 
for FHF’s creation and also for its sustainability through permanent 
management activities. “Love for the town”, “personal satisfaction”, and 
“unselfish” and “altruistic” work are values that emerge from raising 
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Fig. 9. The logic model of the results from the PIPA methodological framework. 


awareness and the historic value of Huete. “Every idea is important, no 
matter how small it is” explained one of the interviewees who consid- 
ered that all ideas help to improve the abandoned heritage situation. 

The fourth factor appears with the Huete heritage potential and 
wealth, as reflected in documents and technical studies like: News about 
the Foundation, antiquity and history of the Huete Town, written by J.A. 
Alique in 1768; Historic curiosities of the Huete Town, written by Amor 
Calzas in 1904; Huete from prehistory to the middle ages, by I. López 
Gonzales in 1995; The urban structure of Huete in the 15% century, written 
by J.M Benito in 1994; Huete and new contributions from humanities, 
directed by González Abad Luisa in 2016; and a doctoral thesis, Baroque 
architecture in Huete and its land, written by José Luis García Martínez in 
2015. According to the interviews, the architectural recovery projects 
that have more strongly impacted the population were the Religious Art 
Museum, recovering the Apse and the Santa María de Atienza Church 
Crypt and the Moro Passage. Moreover, the social impact of cultural 
activities, such as the gastronomic fairs and the awareness campaign 
about growing and eating the Huete Cucumber, led to two new orga- 
nisations being set up: the Horticulture Association and the Huete Land 
Gourmet Association, which promote quality gastronomic products. 
Other cultural and educational activities are also promoted by the 
Foundation, such as concerts, awareness campaigns like “Decorate your 
home, brighten up your town”, and the 1st “Challenges and Opportu- 
nities of Spanish Historical Heritage in Rural Areas” Symposium. These 
have been identified by the population as fundamental means for the 
town's rural development. 


5.2. Drivers of impact from heritage management 


The logic model built with the results (Knowlton and Phillips, 2012) 
and shown in Fig. 9, describes, from left to right, the required resources, 
the planned specific activities, the generated products, the horizon- 
tal/vertical diffusion of the results (Córdoba and White, 2011) and the 
produced social impact. Point 5.2.1 describes the drivers of impact, 
which correspond to the process of obtaining the first required products 
and the subsequent social impact. Point 5.2.2 offers the results of the 
short-, mid- and long-term horizontal/vertical diffusion activities. 


Finally, point 5.2.3 describes the consolidated networks of social 
interaction. 


5.2.1. Description of the drivers of impact 

The description of the drivers of impact initially includes resources, 
the means needed to plan the Foundation’s activities. They are human 
and financial means; a deteriorating heritage; the Huete Town Council’s 
institutional support; strategic resources and knowledge about how 
public administrations operate; and a sense of belonging and commit- 
ment with the town. The scope of these resources and their knowledge 
facilitated the planning of three activities (the second column in Fig. 9) 
which represent three pillars of the Foundation’s activities: visibility 
activities performed locally, provincially and regionally; information 
activities that address the population, the administration, organisations 
and the Foundation’s Friends; and intervention activities to restore and 
recover architectural-cultural heritage. The first products were obtained 
by correctly planning these activities (third column in Fig. 9): the local, 
provincial and regional administrations intervening and participating to 
recover Huete's heritage; economic resources; revaluing heritage ele- 
ments; informative meetings and diffusing the Foundation's work 
through reports; preparing technical documents and drawing up master 
plans; and buying land and physical structures of heritage interest. 

Apart from these three pillars of action, the Foundation also plays a 
triple role: as a promoter; a revitalising agent; and a collaborative agent 
with public-private organisations that have heritage competences. These 
mechanisms of action have helped the local, provincial and regional 
administrations intervene and participate in recovering architectural- 
cultural heritage. These administrations have facilitated the necessary 
economic means so that many of the works devised and studied by the 
Foundation would materialise. We need to consider that recovering ar- 
chitecture heritage involves a short-, mid- and long-term process, 
depending on whether economic resources are available. 

Cultural recovery is a simple process that has been carried out since 
the first year that the Foundation came into being. FHF has performed 
different activities to encourage interaction and social participation. For 
the present research work, the cultural and training activities promoted 
by FHF during the 2008-2019 period were analysed. According to the 
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interviewees, the stronger social impact were: cultural activities, like the 
jazz concerts offered in Santa Maria de Atienza Apse; the gastronomic 
fairs; the awareness campaigns about producing and eating local prod- 
ucts like the Huete cucumber; and the 1st “Challenges and Opportunities 
of Spanish Historical Heritage in Rural Areas” Symposium. All these 
activities have promoted the revaluation of heritage elements and the 
recovery of cultural traditions from the area. 

Every year the Foundation organises informative meetings as part of 
the information activities that it performs to address the population and 
the Friends network. These meetings are intended to encourage the local 
population to participate. The population is also given informative 
material, like the reports prepared by FHF, to diffuse the results obtained 
by the heritage recovery process. Such diffusion aims to also engage the 
population in the planning process; motivate people to participate 
voluntarily; and strengthen the economic and research collaboration 
networks. 

As part of the intervention activities in relation to architectural 
heritage, FHF has drawn up different master plans and technical docu- 
ments. Some examples are: the preliminary plan for the Jesuits Convent 
regeneration work (2011); the Huete wall master plan (2018); and the 
geophysical exploration study with 3D ground-penetrating radar on the 
Alvar-Fanez hill and the northern wall side (2019). Presently, it is pre- 
paring an archaeological study about the “El Borboton” saltwater 
aqueduct (2019). It has also intervened in coordinating the writing of 
new aesthetic regulations that the building/restoration projects must 
comply with, and has bought land and physical structures of heritage 
interest, which currently form part of most of the recovered material 
assets. Its work maintains synergy with the local administration and 
encourages cooperation and values that focus on the town’s socio- 
economic development. 

The activities and projects undertaken by the Foundation have 
facilitated the understanding, management, and valuation of the local 
architectural and cultural heritage from a holistic and integrating 
perspective. This perspective is consistent with the land use and terri- 
torial planning of the Spanish regions (Junta de Andalucia. Consejeria 
de Vivienda y Ordenacion del Territorio, 2006) as it fosters the internal 
cohesion of rural areas. Heritage interventions have brought changes in 
land use policy in those areas related to architectural elements such as: 
a) the restoration of the Santa Maria de Atienza apse, where a degraded 
space was recovered to transform it into a new scenic space; b) the 
acquisition of rustic land in the surroundings of the town Wall to convert 
it into spaces for its protection, incorporating recreative areas; c) 
restoration of a traditional wine cave, a deteriorated and worthless space 
transformed into a revalued tourist destination converting it into an 
example for similar spaces in the locality; d) the purchase of the land 
adjacent to the Jesuit school, whose initial use was linked to the con- 
struction of private housing and it is currently being used as a tourist 
infrastructure and will form part of the Castilla-La Mancha Hotel 
Network; e) Restoring the del Moro Passage, an urban space located in 
the centre of the city, deteriorated in the past by private actions and it 
has been converted into a tourist and recreational attraction for the 
town. 

These tangible results have stemmed from identifying needs that 
favour the recovery of Huete’s architectural-cultural heritage and also 
promote a change in social behaviour. Details are provided below. 


5.2.2. The vertical and horizontal diffusion of the results 

Vertical diffusion is understood as institutional mechanisms, namely 
regulations, policies and models which, by means of Huete's 
architectural-cultural recovery, encourage the results being diffused to 
and adopted by the local population. Diffusing these results to the local 
population is known as horizontal diffusion (Cordoba and White, 2011). 
Both the horizontal and vertical diffusions of results are reflected in the 
logic model in Fig. 9, where they appear as short-, mid- and long-term 
results. These results were mainly dependant on economic factors and 
the Foundation’s management capacity. Its distribution in time was 
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done through the preliminary analysis of the FHF reports and the PIPA 
analysis. 

As seen in Fig. 9, the short-term results (1-3 years), thanks to the 
Foundations’ management (vertical diffusion), include: introducing 
heritage as a socio-economic resource into the political agenda; raising 
awareness about the value of local production as a means to generate 
economic resources; recovering architectural-cultural heritage; identi- 
fying volunteers and public-private institutions to provide economic, 
research and social support (detailed later as social interaction net- 
works; diffusing the Foundation on social networks; the social, institu- 
tional and administrative interaction; and increasing the Friends 
network. These short-term results have favoured the diffusion of results 
to the population and it adopting them (horizontal diffusion). Finally, 
the mid- and long-term results have been promoted. 

In relation to the obtained mid- and long-term results, the recovery of 
Huete’s architectural-cultural heritage continues to progress consider- 
ably. This is because the Foundation has developed participative man- 
agement processes (vertical diffusion) and promoted the population’s 
participation by means of innovative ideas and competitions (horizontal 
diffusion) that form part of heritage recovery. By such processes, the 
local population has contributed ideas to revalue heritage as a way to- 
wards socio-economic development, and to encourage knowledge ex- 
change and social learning. These competitions have led to 14 ideas, led 
by these three ideas: “Huete: the Bookshop Town”, “The Frescoes Route” 
and “Hospitable Huete”. These ideas have been included in the Foun- 
dation’s yearly planning to seek the required means and, when they 
become available, to materialise them by adequate management. 

The Huete Town Council, in collaboration with the socio-economic 
recovery work that the Foundation carries out, promoted the privati- 
sation of the tourist office (vertical diffusion). This enabled new mech- 
anisms to be set up to encourage cultural tourism in the town’s inland 
areas (horizontal diffusion). To diffuse architectural-cultural heritage 
wealth, the tourist office is planning new heritage activities to generate 
economic resources in the town. So the tourist office is promoting ways 
of life in rural areas to include: farms, shepherds, farmers, cheese fac- 
tories, honey, kitchen gardens and a tapas tour with cucumber as the 
main ingredient. Routes are organised around the old town quarter 
during which the work done to recover the main churches, monuments, 
convents, museums and buildings of historic interest is stressed and 
made visible. This has tripled tourism in the area in the past 10 years and 
has encouraged owners of businesses to innovate and offer new products 
to tourists. It is worth stressing FHF’s management and collaboration 
roles, which have allowed regional economic support to be obtained for 
the regeneration work done on the Jesuits School, which will be used as 
a hotel to encourage tourism. 

All this demonstrates that public-private institutional support and 
the Foundation’s management have been essential for the town’s rural 
development. The analysis of the effects produced through rural tourism 
showed that the population’s capacities had clearly been strengthened. 
Mechanisms of entrepreneurship and support to promote local produc- 
tion were identified which, in turn, produced economic resources. An 
example of such is the promotion and sale of artisanal products, such as 
lavanda liqueurs and honey-based products. Another example would be 
increased local cucumber production as a result of awareness campaigns 
about the “Huete Cucumber’, which has also been promoted by FHF 
since 2009. These campaigns draw the attention of the business people 
who produce gin and employ the “Huete Cucumber” as one of its in- 
gredients. Children’s cooking workshops are also run that feature cu- 
cumber as the main ingredient (horizontal diffusion). 

Sources of finance have had to be found to materialise architectural 
recovery projects. Through its management, the Foundation has 
managed to identify and set up economic support networks formed by 
public-private institutions (vertical diffusion). It is important to high- 
light that both architectural projects and cultural activities have been 
devised from within the Foundation, but these institutions’ economic 
support has facilitated them being materialised. The joint collaboration 
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between these institutions and the Foundation has led to heritage re- 
covery outcomes, and has also encouraged the diffusion and adoption of 
these outcomes locally. This local acceptance (horizontal diffusion) is 
reflected in the larger number of Foundation’s Friends (currently 
standing at 375). It is also reflected by young people engaging in FHF’s 
activities. 

In short, the horizontal and vertical diffusion of results have been 
mechanisms promoted by the triple role that the Foundation plays, 
thanks to public-private institutional support. These diffusion mecha- 
nisms have helped the Foundation to become deeply rooted in the town. 
Accordingly, the Foundation’s innovative management is considered a 
management model that can be used by other towns with heritage 
wealth. Finally, the logical model shown in Fig. 9 shows the impact 
identified by all the results in time and through institutional mecha- 
nisms. Here the impact comes over as a positive social change of both 
society and public institutions when faced with valuing and acknowl- 
edging Huete’s architectural-cultural heritage as a socio-economic 
potential. 


5.2.3. Consolidating interaction networks 

The building and consolidation of interaction networks are the result 
of seeking public-private institutions as financial, technical, research 
and administrative means of support. These networks have helped the 
heritage recovery activities/projects to materialise and have been 
identified by holding interviews and organising the participative 
workshop. 

The ecomomic aid network is made up of the Huete Town Council 
(public); the Provincial Council Offices of Cuenca (public); the CEDER 
Natural Alcarria of Cuenca (public/private); the Regional Government 
of the Castilla-la Mancha Autonomous Community (public); the Antonio 
Pérez Foundation (private); IBM Espana (private); LiberBank (private); 
the Globalcaja Saving Bank (private); and Foundation’s Friends 
(currently 375 friends). The population understands that economic 
support is one of the most limiting factors for performing new heritage 
recovery works. Indeed, those interviewed stressed the importance of 
seeking a way towards self-management for each project and planned 
activity instead of depending on subsidies. 

The research support network made up of the International Menén- 
dez y Pelayo University which, along with the Foundation and Huete 
Town Council, organised the 1st “Challenges and Opportunities of 
Spanish Historical Heritage in Rural Areas” Symposium held in 2016 for 
the general population. This symposium reflected on the importance of 
safeguarding the architectural-cultural heritage of Spanish rural com- 
munities and allowed a relationship to be established with not only 
professionals in rural development and in heritage recovery and man- 
agement, but also with representatives of local public, regional and 
central public administrations. This event revealed that Huete was an 
example of innovative heritage management. Indeed, the Research 
Support Centre of the Madrid Complutense University will conduct the 
geophysical exploration work on the Alvar-Fanez hill, which evidences 
roman mosaic remains. 

The social interaction network is made up of 375 Foundation’s 
Friends, who economically collaborate every year voluntarily with ac- 
tivities that favour heritage. It is noteworthy that 71% of the Founda- 
tion’s Friends do not normally live in Huete, which makes this network 
an innovative support mechanism. This network has helped to engage 
the population, including young people, to participate in the heritage 
recovery process. It has also raised awareness about its own importance 
for Huete’s economic, cultural and social development. 


5.2.4. Produced social changes 

This point analyses the social impact, identified as positive changes 
in people’s behaviour. This social change has been driven through 
institutional mechanisms and practices that promote engaging the 
population through collaborative participation. The interviews helped 
to identify these mechanisms and practices and to classify them (see 
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Table 3 
Summary of the mechanisms of change through Positive Social Change (PSC). 


Levels Innovative management Mechanisms of change 

Motivation Physical recovery of heritage Local population participating in 
Cultural activities heritage recovery 
The Trust’s professional Making voluntary payments 
competence 

Capacity Awareness campaigns about Generating entrepreneurship 
local products Revaluing heritage 
Architectural recovery of Social awareness 
historic buildings Social engagement 
Educational activities 
Innovative ideas competition 

Opportunity Heritagisation Triple the number of visitors 
Consolidating social Innovation 
interaction networks Creating jobs 


Engaging young people 
Diffusing results 


Table 3) in accordance with the three PSC approach levels: Motivation, 
Capacity and Opportunity (Stephan et al., 2016). 

In relation to the Motivation level, 56% of those interviewed stated 
that the Foundation’s management had promoted the appearance of the 
“emotional value”, “personal satisfaction”, the “historic value” and 
“heritage wealth” (intrinsic motivations) felt by both the interested 
parties and the local population. These intrinsic motivations were what 
inspired voluntary activities to favour Huete’s heritage enrichment. For 
instance, the Foundation’s Friends voluntarily and periodically provide 
economic resources. Another example is the voluntary restoration of the 
pictorial heritage of Huete’s parish churches. Moreover, 20% of the in- 
terviewees indicated that they felt motivated by tangible results, like the 
restoration works done on churches, convents, museums, socio-cultural 
revitalisation activities, and the economic profit made by increasing 
tourism and businesses, and by creating new employment sources for 
young people (extrinsic motivations). Another 20% did not perceive that 
managing heritage mechanisms favoured some form of motivation for 
the local population. Finally, the remaining 4% considered that the 
professionalism, level of knowledge and experience of FHF representa- 
tives (extrinsic motivations) were the main reasons that motivated them 
to show an interest in heritage and its relevance in rural terms. 

At the Capacity level, 80% of those interviewed identified heritage 
intervention activities to be mechanisms that stimulated knowledge 
building and the participation of all interested parties. Of these activ- 
ities, they stressed: awareness campaigns about producing and eating 
the Huete cucumber because they encouraged local entrepreneurship; 
the architectural recovery of buildings of historic interest because it 
favoured revaluing them by them becoming heritage and museums; the 
first symposium “Challenges and Opportunities of Spanish Historical 
Heritage in Rural Areas” as an activity that raised awareness about the 
importance of conserving rural heritage; the innovative ideas competi- 
tion to restore heritage which encouraged the population to participate, 
and also annual planning. The remaining 20% did not perceive heritage 
recovery as a means for knowledge building or a resource to promote the 
local population’s participation. 

At the Opportunity level, Huete’s architectural-cultural recovery has 
favoured social inclusion and building interaction networks via several 
mechanisms. One of them is heritagisation which has driven inland 
cultural tourism and has tripled the number of visitors in recent years. 
This circumstance has encouraged businesses to set up innovation 
mechanisms to better respond to tourism demand. For instance, local 
agro-food products were promoted at commercial sites. Both heritag- 
isation and tourism have also promoted Huete’s socio-economic devel- 
opment through opportunities like creating jobs and engaging the local 
young population. Moreover, social interaction networks have been 
consolidated which has favoured diffusing results locally, provincially 
and regionally. The interviewed technicians and responsible politicians 
from public administrations with rural heritage competences stressed 
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that each project and activity was an opportunity to improve and correct 
any mistakes found in the management process. They also emphasised 
that suitable planning, monitoring and assessing ensure sustainable 
projects. 


6. Conclusions 


Three research questions were the framework of the present study. 
The first question was: “Which factors made it hard and/or easy for 
management to recover heritage?” The applied participative 
approach revealed that Huete”s architectural-cultural heritage has been 
conditioned by economic and social factors as a result of its declining 
population in the past 60 years. Investing in recovering heritage has 
been limited for years by the small budget that the public administration 
provided for this purpose, along with previous administrations not 
showing any interest at all. In this context, recovering Huete’s heritage 
was driven when FHF was set up. Its representatives have searched for 
public-private subsidies to materialise activities and projects to favour 
heritage. Since 2008, this work has been reinforced through the 
emotional value that the town’s heritage wealth stirred. A limited eco- 
nomic budget is currently perceived as the main difficulty, but has also 
helped to build and consolidate support networks that have channelled 
the required human and economic resources. Moreover, the Founda- 
tion’s work has provided positive results in both the province and the 
region. 

Question 2: “What were the main drivers of impact by which the 
heritage management results were diffused?” The main drivers of 
impact correspond to the physical recovery of places of heritage interest 
and the creation of cultural activities involving the local population in 
planning, and setting up economic, research and social networks. The 
Foundation has intended the results to be tangible and diffused fairly to 
the whole local population and to those who do not normally live in 
Huete via a network of friends in tune with FHF’s vision. The objective 
of this task is to generate a positive social, cultural and economic impact. 
Along these lines, architectural-cultural heritage recovery has led to 
tourist development; the creation of job sources; innovation projects and 
entrepreneurship; and to young people engaging in and being 
committed to the Foundation’s work. This generational renewal will 
help to sustain the Foundation. 

Question 3: “What main social changes have been made by 
highlighting heritage?” The heritage recovery and revaluation process 
has had a social impact that has promoted changes in the Huete com- 
munity’s behaviour. These changes in behaviour are reflected in: social 
participation in various projects and activities that favour heritage run 
by FHF; the annual increase in the Friends’ network through voluntary 
payments; and the generation of enterprising and innovative projects 
that revalue local products. This social change has taken place through 
several institutional mechanisms and practices that have encouraged 
vertical-horizontal diffusions of the results. It is necessary to keep pro- 
moting this social change by strengthening the capacities of local 
stakeholders and by generating knowledge related to public policy- 
making and resource management within the institutions and organi- 
sations that intervene in heritage recovery. To a great extent, meeting a 
land’s requirements depends on human, social and political capacities 
(Parrado et al., 2009) and must be worked on intensely to identify those 
local and state stakeholders with negotiation, representation, authority, 
social mobilisation and collective action capacities. 

The actions for the recovery of the architectural heritage have also 
contributed to creating a new sensibility to land use policy in the local 
administration and the Huete population. Comprehensive interventions 
on architectural elements and their spaces have brought new uses that 
have an impact on the improvement of the quality of life of the popu- 
lation, the valorization of popular architecture, and the promotion of 
new economic activities. 
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Appendix A 


List of the questions asked during individual interviews with repre- 
sentatives of the Foundation, Friends of the Foundation, representatives 
of different Huete associations and local people. 


e Stage 1. The questions asked to identify factors of motivation and 
stimulus: 


1. How did the idea about creating a Foundation in Huete come about? 
With whom were the first interactions made? 

2. What do you think motivated the FHF being created? 

3. What where the defined long-term goals? Who participated in 
defining these goals? 

4. What was the population’s level of architectural-cultural heritage 
knowledge? Did the people feel identified with it or did they feel any 
apathy? 


e Stage 2. The questions asked to identify interaction networks and co- 
creation processes: 


1. What were the first ideas that engaged the Foundation? Who 
participated in considering these ideas? 

2. What was the leadership like in the Foundation’s team? 

3. Which organisations constantly supported the Foundation? How did 
they support it? 

4. What difficulties or risks were encountered? Who were involved in 
solving problems? 

5. How did the process to engage the population with the Foundation 
come about? 

6. Were activities/workshops/meetings held to work together on new 
ideas or to improve the heritage management process? 

7. Was any follow-up of the undertaken projects done? 


e Stage 3. The questions asked to identify the mechanisms followed to 
diffuse and consolidate the results: 


1. Do you know about any new projects/innovative activities that have 
emerged in the last 10 years? What are they? 

2. What do you think has currently favoured the innovative environ- 
ment in Huete? 

3. What factors do you think have made it hard for innovation to 
develop? 

4. What activities/projects managed by the Foundation do you think 
were the most important? Why? 

5. What activities do you think should be maintained? Which ones 
should not? 


e Stage 4. The questions asked to identify improvement to the envi- 
ronment and social change: 


1. Have you noticed a social change in the Huete population after the 
Foundation has worked for 10 years? 

2. Do you think that the social relations in Huete have improved? Have 
new interaction networks been created? 

3. To what extent are you satisfied with heritage recovery? 

What do you think must be improved to obtain better results? 

5. Do you think the situation that Huete is now in would be the same if 
the Foundation had not been set up? 


hae 
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6. Do you think that the results of managing heritage recovery live up to 
the population’s expectations? 
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